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So you want to book a gig? Very cool. Nothing can be as much fun as playing a live show in front of a crowd.

First, I want you to be realistic. Your crowd could very well be small. If you were coattail on another band’s booking, your luck at scoring a show will be difficult, but it’s not impossible. Established bands aren’t just going to find out on a whim. You’ll have to get your name out there, and ask to get on a bill.

Before you even think about trying to get a show, you should have a good set of 25 or 30 minutes of material. Cover songs are okay, and probably even a plus. Cover bands can even get an opening slot quicker than an original band, but I would encourage you to have some good original material written, as well. If you don’t have some songs written, learned and solidified, you should put this book down until you have done so. Reading further would be pointless at this time.

Practice! This first show is going to be an impression on other bands and potential fans. Practice in our basement, or wherever else you practice. Know your songs forwards and backwards. Know the lyrics. Practice your banter. Banter is the dialogue between songs. You never know when something can happen: technical problems, guitar tuning, and the like. You want to have some stories, jokes, or trivia ready for those down times. Record these sets on something cheap for audio, to refer back to. Some of the best songs are written spontaneously.

AUDIO VISUAL

It’d be a good idea to have a rough video or mp3 finished of a couple songs. You can do this even on a digital camera or camera phone. Upload this video or Mp3 on ReverbNation.com, Youtube.com or another site that you plan on having music and video content. This will be what you’ll privately send to venues or bands where you wish to book a show at.

Settle on a band name. Research the name and make sure it’s not taken. Design a professional-looking logo (don’t steal one). Do your logo in 300dpi (dots per inch) and making one square or slightly rectangle, and the other more of a banner/header. Remember what font you used, and keep various steps of your design saved separately. Trust me; it’ll come into hand later.

If you lack photography or graphic design skills, find a friend or amateur to do it for you for free or cheap. You’ll have good-looking photos and logos, and they’ll have something extra to put in their portfolio.

Take a few fun band photographs, both band photos and individual photos. Watch your background in the pictures. Only have behind you what you want others to see, whether it’s a plain light or dark back drop, or fun scenery.

ONLINE IDENTITY

Establish online presence. First, make a band email address. Then, sign up for band (not personal) accounts on Facebook.com, Myspace.com, ReverbNation.com, Twitter.com, Youtube.com, and wherever else you will want to put band material on. Think futuristically: Figure out where you’ll want to be in a few years, and work towards that when establishing these band profiles. Make sure the profiles are as you want them to appear, with a professional look. Only then, should you start inviting others to fan or follow you.

Sync up these profiles. Link them up together, and place links to each of the profiles on the others. Remember your passwords. Have a way to remember them, and only share this with one other band member, if at all. I have heard of bands that will have a disagreement and one member will go onto the profiles and either change passwords or delete content. You don’t want this to happen to you, even if you have the data saved to your computer (MP3s, photos, logos, etc.).

At this point, you’ll also want to find other websites that focus on band development and music marketing. Many of the posts will be beyond where you’re at career-wise, but there’s lots of good information out there. I try to put the best of all that was available on my own website…a sort of, Greatest Hits of Others. Join any mailing list you can find that has to do with the music industry, band marketing, artist development, music business, etc. Also, Like all relevant Facebook pages, and follow such helpful organizations on Twitter.

Friend them on Myspace, and friend their friends. It will take a lot of time, but it’ll get your name known.

INDENTITY

Figure out what your sound is. This is not your influences. While you may want to sound like a particular artist or band, how you actually sound is a completely different thing. Decide on the genre you fit in, choose how you’d describe your sound, and think of 2 or 3 combined bands or artists that you can compare yourselves to. I say “combined” because you don’t want to sound exactly like any other band, but it’s very acceptable to be considered a musical mash-up between Band A and Band B, with a vocal touch of Band C. This will help you describe your sound to people who haven’t heard you play yet.

Before you play in front of people, watch other performances. I mean, really watch them. For example, Youtube.com and Vimeo.com has tons of video footage from early Nirvana performances. Or look at intimate footage of bands that you enjoy. Hear the music, yes, but also watch the performance. What do the band members do? How do they interact? What banter do they use? How do they flow from one song to another? 

NOT THE VENUES

Okay, you’ve settled on a band name and logo, set up online presence, recorded a few raw tracks, and maybe a few here and there’s. But you’re still not ready for the gigs. The last thing you want to do is play a show or two and develop a bad reputation for yourself as being inexperienced.

Now you play basement shows. Invite your close friends, your family and girlfriends (or boyfriends) to your basement gigs. Garage shows, also. Playing with your band members is one thing; playing in front of people is a difference scenario.

Make these free concerts. Have snacks available. People like to go where the food is. Guys like to go where the girls are. Invite everyone you know well enough, but count on only a fraction of them showing. You want to be realistic, but hope for the best. Maybe 90% or more will show. You never know. 

Have your set list ready. Introduce your band by band name. Thank the people for coming out to your first gig, as they’re witnessing history, if your band happens to go somewhere down the road. 

Start out with an energetic song. Continue on to another faster-paced song. Then go into a ballad or lighter song that’s heavy on the words. Flowing well from song to song is a crescendo. 

Play hard, play accurate. Interact with the attendees. Mingle afterward.

Mistakes will happen. Most won’t notice, but if there’s a huge blunder, overlook it. The last thing you want to do is break the momentum. The importance is getting used to being in front of people. Once you’re in front of people you know, it might be easier to play in front of strangers. Personally, for me, playing in front of more people is easier than a small crowd. This is, because you don’t have too many faces to focus on. But this is different for every performer. Some like a more intimate crowd, where they can look into the eyes of each fan.

At least before your set and after the set, mention your band name. It’s a good idea to mention your name after every couple of songs, but don’t get too wordy. End a song, say who your band is, and jam into the next song. Keep the flow going. Watch how the people are reacting to each song. Note to yourself which songs they seem to have liked, and which songs cause people to go take a smoke break. Don’t be offended if people wander in and out of the room. Sometimes they just need to run to the bathroom, or make a quick call.

After the set, mingle with the people. Personally, I like to get away for a minute or two. Hit the bathroom, get a breather. But interacting is very important. People will offer you feedback. If you did well, they’ll let you know. If they’re happy, they want to share it.

COOL DOWN

If you get unsolicited criticism, don’t take it personal. They showed up because they like you. A critique on your performance is not personal. Don’t make an enemy if someone has an idea or dislike. Hear it as if they’re saying, “You did great, but it’ll be even greater if you would do this, or it’d be even better if you eliminate that.” You want to keep in mind the things you can improve on, so when you start hitting the venues, clubs and bars, you’ll have a more impressive performance.

Play these sorts of things often. If you already have a gamer night, or film night, it won’t be hard to incorporate a concert night before your friends play games or watch movies. Everyone’s going to be there already. You need the practice of being in front of people. 

Encourage everyone to take pictures of your performance. I would discourage yourself from watching video footage of your performance at least for several shows. It’s going to be raw and almost embarrassing. Watching video footage might disrupt the confidence and accuracy you’re trying to develop. Maybe—just maybe—you can have one song recorded that your band performs very well. But even this, is only for business purposes, to have something you can upload to your website.

NETWORKING

As you do these shows, continue to work on the social network sites. I wouldn’t worry about a dotcom yet, unless it’s something you want to invest in at the moment. And don’t even think about managers, lawyers or agents yet. They cost unnecessary money at this moment in your music career.

You should have already started adding your closet friends as fans, and asked them to invite others to like/follow your band profiles. But you only do this after you have some content. When I’m invited to Like a band page and there’s nothing there, I usually pass on the Follow.

You should at least have band info up, a contact number and email, and some photos. Bonus: Have a rough MP3 from a practice set. The rest will come, and most people will acknowledge that, especially if you mention you’re a new project.

As you gain content, upload it. Interact with fans and friends with status updates. Follow other bands and people of interest, and post on their wall that you’re following them and link your band page. Don’t spam. But let others know your band exists.

While many might frown on this, I would highly encourage it. Start friend-requesting random people in Groups and Fan Pages of similar profiles and pages as yours. Facebook, for example, will let you only request so many before it blocks you for a set amount of days. So, set up a block of time to knock out tons of Friend Requests. With Twitter, follow as many people and industry personnel as allowed, knowing you can always unfollow later. Myspace lets you add friends to no limit. Take advantage of that.

Regarding Myspace.com, use it. Many people are going back to Myspace to discover music. Also, the friends you have there get added to the friends you have elsewhere, and give you a higher band rank on sites such as ReverbNation.com. As your numbers grow, the more reach your newsletters and messaging will have. You want people to be familiar with your band name.

The groupies will come afterward.


